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ginning typewriting1 (by the 'touch/ method, let us sup-
pose, in which the keyboard is not visible, though a
diagram of it may be placed before the subject to guide
his movements), the first task is to learn the location of
the single letters and the finger movement necessary to
reach each letter from the primary position of the hands.
When, after considerable practice, the learner is able to
strike any letter as soon as he thinks of it, by a single
direct movement of the proper finger, he is able to write
with some little speed, and may imagine that he has
learned typewriting, and that his further progress will
simply consist in speeding up and smoothing off the
process as he is then executing it. But if he continues
his effort for greater speed, he finds, after some time,
that he is writing in a different way, no longer spelling
out every word, and writing each letter by a separate
act, but treating familiar words as wholes, and execut-
ing the combination of letter movements that produce
the word as a single complex act. He even comes, with
continued practice, to write familiar phrases as wholes.
Evidently he has developed mechanisms for producing
fixed series of finger movements, and works with these
larger mechanisms instead of with the smaller mech-
anisms which he at first developed for making single
finger movements at the thought of single letters. These
simplest units have come to be geared together into
higher units. The whole developed system of type-
writing mechanisms possesses a high degree of flexibility,
since either the single letter reactions or their numerous
combinations can, according to circumstances, be
touched off.

1 See W. F. Book, The Psychology of Skill, 1908.